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INTRODUCTION 


OST of us, at one time or another, have wished that 
M we might borrow from what we reasonably assume 
will be our heritage in hindsight. If, for instance, we could 
look back on today’s activity in small house building from 
the vantage point of 1960, we would be amazed. It is a matter 
of historical record that in 1918, after the War, we suddenly 
awoke to the fact that there was a housing shortage. Now we 
are awakening again to the consciousness of a housing short- 
age—but this time we qualify the term—there is a shortage 
of suitable homes. When some of us are able to look behind 
us, we will find that around the year 1936 the United States 
went through a most interesting, and for it, most unique 
experience in small house building. 

The incentive behind this movement is principally and 
patently the building of suitable houses—suitable in the 
light of present-day conditions. The urge, obviously, is to 
build the house most suitable to the demands which modern 
life places upon us. In the preliminary choosing, planning, 
and deciding it would be most helpful to review houses re- 
cently built—houses which merit the distinction of being 
suitable. 

In the presentation of the houses which follow, no attempt 
has been made to classify them as to type. ‘Thus we have 
religiously avoided such expressions as the modern house— 
although some may be said to conform to the latest concep- 
tion of what is a modern house. No house built in recent 
times can justify the exclusive term: the American House. 
That house must be, as it always was, a cross section of all 
houses built at a given moment. 

The houses included herein are an attempt to give just 
such a cross section. 

Architecture, more truly than any other of the arts, de- 
picts the state of social life of the period. School text-books 
teach us that population seeps into concentrated areas—by 
the law of human osmosis. In other words, the trend of civ- 
ilization -has been in the direction of the city. Individual 
houses appear in the outskirts of our metropolitan areas. 
Here, in these times, no live stock is kept—consequently we 
no longer have barns. But as we close one door, another opens 
—in place of stock, the automobile has appeared. Hence the 
garage. American people have taken the car into their houses 
—in the most suitable houses today, the garage is an integral 
part of the house. The use of the car has done another thing 
—it has extended the suburbs; today our suburbs cover a 
radius up to fifty miles—and today also our suburban homes 
have land about them. In fact, grounds are absolutely essen- 
tial to the well-designed home. 

Today we are votaries of sunlight; if we choose we can live 
in houses completely constructed of glass—and that at no 
violation of our inherent modesty. Even though we do not 


wish to be extremists, all houses today have more glass than 


they had one hundred or even fifty years ago. Just how modern 
inventions reflect upon architectural style may perhaps best be 
illustrated by the dormer window. Earliest American houses 
had none. The reason is not hard to find; flashing was not 
available. This same fact is reflected in all old Dutch houses. 
Chimneys were always brought out at the ridge—even though 
the flue had to be bent to make this possible. 

Who builds a summer kitchen these days—except as a 
conceit? Modern ventilation has made it unnecessary. The 
most suitable house is that which at any given moment best 
fits modern life. Anumber of these houses are given, not to be 
used as types, but for the hints that they may offer. 

A suitable house might be defined as a house which meets 
with what constitutes our present ideas of comfort and con- 
venience. Furthermore, it must be attractive to the eye and 
considerate of our pocketbooks. All these things, in their rela- 
tion to our accumulated knowledge of building, we have a 
right to expect. 

Some things invented years ago have only recently been 
perfected. In this category is central heating. Today we have 
the right to expect that the heating system will work efficiently 
and economically. We should not be required to close off 
rooms in the winter or even to expose ourselves to changes in 
temperature between rooms. With modern methods of con- 
struction and knowledge of insulation, drafts should be out- 
lawed. Planning should reduce unnecessary steps to a theo- 
retical zero. The home should not be a burden to operate or 
a continual care to keep up. In short, it should not infringe 
upon our hard-earned leisure. 

In addition to everything else, a house should have a 
warmth that animate things have. Man has always lived in 
some sort of a house—its traditions are as old as the traditions 
of family, of life itself. In the tradition there is no break. ‘The 
house has gone through many metamorphoses, a continual 
process of development. 

Homes are homes still, and not factories. If they were fac- 
tories, the whole present movement to build small individual 
houses would become a fallacy. We should rather be build- 
ing beehives. In that case, we should take as a pattern one of 
our more modern penal institutions. Sing Sing would be a 
good example. All that would be necessary would be to take 
down some of the bars (just as many of the occupants would 
like to do), put in a few elevators, and we would have our 
beehive, even to the cells. 

Perhaps in our functional hive we would not miss our loss 


of liberty. We would, however, feel the loss of opportunity 


for individual expression—a thing which may be incidental to 
the house, but which is indispensable to man. 

Many of the modern conveniences which have found their 
way into the house have been introduced by way of the com- 
mercial building. Our debt to the modern office building, the 
factory, and the hotel is considerable. ‘This borrowing of ideas 
is perfectly reasonable and legitimate. There is, however, a 


limit. Houses, while they have modern and scientifically 


equipped kitchens, will have living rooms that are not offices. 
Functional architecture is appropriate in business and public 
buildings; they presumably are built for purely functional 
purposes. Even though it were possible to merge the home 
and the commercial building into one, it would serve no 
practical end. 

While we accept ideas without partiality or intellectual 
snobbishness, we should not be asked to stretch our imagina- 
tion to the breaking point. Why streamline a house on an 
aero-dynamic principle which has been applied to the aero- 
plane? Even though wind resistance were a factor in house 
designing, it would have no effectiveness unless the house 
were built on a turntable. Even then it would not work, 
because the house does not, like the aeroplane, create its 
own medium. 

Today we use the terms modern and traditional freely and 
with confidence. There is no one who uses them who does not 
know the difference between the two. The only question 
which might be raised (and it would be silly to raise it) is 
which is the older, modern or traditional, eliminating from 
the discussion, of course, such things as electric refrigeration, 
oil burners, and the like. The traditional in design goes back 
to antiquity, let us say, arbitrarily, to the Greeks. The source 
or first appearance of certain elements in modern design is 
not so easily determined. There are elements in modern de- 
sign which bear a striking resemblance to a primitive symbol- 
ism that is far older than Greek civilization. We can say that 
planning for comfort and convenience is thoroughly modern, 
yet it is a fact that this is also a tradition of the feudal castle. 
Doors, windows, and passages are arranged with a single 
regard for domestic convenience and comfort, even at the ex- 
pense of a corner of a room lopped off, a doorway cut 
obliquely through a wall, or a center line disarranged. Out- 
side staircases leading directly to owners’ quarters are modern. 
They were modern also in the feudal house, where numerous 
independent staircases enabled every member of the house- 
hold to go in and out of his apartments without observation. 
‘The attempt on the part of some modern architects and build- 
ers to be modern is, frankly, a little disconcerting. 

The French architect, Viollet Le Duc, in his Discourses, 
commented that not the architect, but public opinion, made 
architecture. Only recently Alan Jackson in “New American 
Phenomena,” which appeared in Arts and Decoration, made 
much the same statement when he said, “It will not be the 
architects who will dictate that a modern style be the preva- 
lent architecture of America. It will be the buying and build- 
ing public which will decide.” 

Herewith we present fifty houses which the “buying and 
building”’ public wanted enough to build. They are distinc- 
tive not only because of what they individually are, but be- 
cause taken together, by and large, they are representative of 


contemporary architecture in America. 
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Forster, architect. 


IES house which Frank J. Forster designed for Mr. and 
Mrs. C. B. Hayward has an air of picturesqueness about it 
which one finds in the houses of Normandy and Brittany. In 
its simple lines there is no conscious effort. The house is built 
at Great Neck, where it overlooks Long Island Sound. 

The charm of this type of architecture is the apparent lack 


of design. Provencal houses seem to grow naturally—almost 
from within. They have the air of having been built by 
masons and carpenters who had started out with certain ideas, 
then had to change them for structural reasons or because of 
the materials they were using. Old ship builders in this 
country used to get their lines from scale models which they 
whittled out of blocks. If, in framing a vessel from dimensions, 
it did not look right to the eye, they changed it until it did. 
Measurement might be all right in its way, but the only thing 
they depended upon was their eye. “A fair line” they defined 


HE house of Mr. and Mrs 


. C. B. Hayward at Great Neck, Long Island. Frank J. 


PROVENCAL ON LON GSEs so 


as “‘a line that was fair to see.” In a very real sense the Proven- 
cal builder designed as he built; it is one reason why these 
houses have such an air of freedom—and rare vitality of 
design. 

Medieval builders have generally been maligned. Classic 
architecture is assumed to be superior. However, the builders 
of medieval times, especially those of Normandy, were in cer- 
tain respects considerably ahead of their classic predecessors. 
For one thing, it was to the former that we are indebted for 
the conception of a unity unhampered by uniformity. The 
Hayward house brings this principle out very clearly—no- 
where is the eye fatigued by duplication or repetition of 
detail. Windows, roofs, doors, and even materials are handled 
without pretence of uniformity 
fect unity. 


and yet all enter into per- 


The house is built of brick veneer whitewashed; part of it 


EF SEEMS to have grown here naturally, without conscious planning. 
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Robert MacLean Glasgow 
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| HE roof flows in soft undulations with no harsh lines to harass the eye. 


is stucco with a modeled surface. Brick and timber in the ends 
bring out something of the carpentry and masonry that went 
into its building. It has long lines—in no sense are they hori- 
zontal; and nowhere are they hard. All lines are soft, valleys 
of the roof are rounded, the roof itself at the eaves sweeps up 
very slightly. The roof is of Vermont quarry slate which has 
been laid in random courses. Its greens, grays, and purples 
blend with the landscape. The walls turn outward in gentle 
soffit so that even the shadows of narrow eaves leave no harsh 
outline. All the exposed timbers show a natural weather stain. 

The treatment of the interior of the house is as simple and 
direct as that of the exterior. Yet in the interior all has been 
arranged to meet modern requirements of comfort and con- 
venience. Even a casual glance at the floor plans will show the 
careful handling of space. All rooms have plenty of light and 
and much desirable wall space! 


cross ventilation 
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Spaciousness, but no waste space, marks the convenient arrange- 
ment of the first floor. 


INDOWS, doors, roofs, make a unified whole without tire- 
some repetition of details. 


AN A RENGON I VAIES dies 
LON ET ONCE 


LoripaA houses have a graciousness which is characteristic 
of homes in warm climates. The home of H. R. Sharps exem- 


plifies a nice handling of the Spanish-Moresque influence in 
its most congenial setting. Luxuriant growth of plant and vine 
makes one forget northern winters. There is a warmth in 
broken shadows and invitation in exquisite vistas. A subtle 
freedom in line and richness in color lend a romantic air to 
this Boca Grande house. 


Shuai H. Gottscho 


3 NEW ENGLAND WALLS 


files Massachusetts home of Mrs. B. Boyer Miller represents 
the other side of the picture. Penguin Hall is built of hard 
native stone. Warm gray in color, it is laid up with mortar to 
match. The trim is of a mellowed limestone in much the 
same shade. 

In contrast to the freedom of Mediterranean architecture 
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there is a feeling of reserve which essentially belongs to New 
England. 

The view above is of the southwest terrace, seen from the 
gallery leading to the library. In keeping with the house are 
the native pines and evergreens, laurel and rhododendrons. 
The house was designed by H. T. Lindeberg. 


Bodorff 


INING room—living room—entrance hall in the house of Mr. and Mrs. George Biddle at Croton-on-Hudson, 

New York. While there was no adherence to period stylization, there is a consistency in the simplicity of 

the furniture. On the sideboard are early Provencal pewter and Biddle ceramics. The cupboard and table are Early 

American pieces. The painting by the door is a Rivera. Beneath is marquetry by Hunt Diederick. The pottery 
cat is by Héléne Sardeau. 


The house is on many levels, following the contour of the site. 


4. 


HOME-MADE 
HOUSE 


Get Brive, the artist, and his wife, Héléne Sardeau, 
sculptress, wanted a house in the woods. Furthermore, Mr. 
Biddle wanted to do some of the actual work of the building. 
After drawing up plans, he took six months from his painting 
to work with the contractors. In all sub-contracts, he reserved 
the privilege of doing a certain amount of the work himself. 

The stone, taken from the place, has a considerable amount 
of iron in it, which, when it oxidizes, takes on a rusty brown 
color. The house blends into the surrounding woods. 
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Most of the windows are on the south side. Mr. Biddle has 
a theory that cross windows make rooms dark by their op- 
posing light. The only exception to south windows is in the 
studio. Here there is a north window that admits the cool 
north light. 

Hélene Sardeau (Mrs. George Biddle), who is a well- 
known sculptress, carved the panels and fireback for the large 


fireplace in the dining room. 
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Drix Duryea 


Ab. PROVE that modern architecture lends itself admirably 
to Florida’s geographical location, this house was designed 
and built by Nat and Irving Eastman, of Eastman Decorators, 
and Robert Law Weed, of Miami Beach. Until now, most of 
the Florida homes have been built on the Hollywood type of 
Spanish architecture. 

This house is constructed of steel, hollow concrete tile, 
and glass blocks, in a manner that makes it impervious to 
damage from tropical storms. In building it, both practical 
modern appliances and interior decoration have been selected 
to prove the points of functionalism and comfort. 

The exterior is painted white and yellow, with overhang- 
ing concrete cantilever slabs painted red. The studio and 
kitchen walls are built of glass blocks. The house is com- 
pletely air-conditioned. An electric eye operates the door HE darageisan tavesealipan of he noises adinagee 
into the kitchen. There is a folding door between the dining: entered from the front, from the garden, omcne 
room and living room, and if occasion arises, the two rooms studio, or from one of the side porches. As in the arran ge- 
can be opened into one. The foyer has walls covered in es ne Oe Boece ees eee 
brown cork, and the studio is of a new wood composition in 
various shades of brown. The dining room is covered with 
Duraleather in light green. The dining table has a black 
Formica top and chromium stand. The chairs are in red and 
chromium. The furniture in this room is by Thonet Brothers. 
The bedrooms are finished in tones of yellow, green, and 
buff. One of the bathrooms is done in deep blue Vitrolite. 

The garden has a large fountain with an automatically 
controlled spray, and submerged lights. The Redland Im- 
provement Association has planted a group of rare trees. 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


NDOORS and outdoors meet when you live in a house 
planned like this. Porch, loggia, garden, decks, and 
living rooms give place gently to each other almost with- ; 
out any sense of transition. SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


THIS flat expanse which now supports a garden and pool was a sloping hillside before the 


architect came. 


HIS garden is actually a retaining wall for the hill 

behind it and a screen for the swimming pool, but 
the harshness of concrete and stone is nullified by daffodils 
and tulips. 


6. HEWN INTO 
A HILL 


A HILL rising to the south presented a difficult problem to 
A. E. Powell, architect of this house in Old Sneed Park, 
Bristol. For the most lived-in rooms he wanted a southern 
exposure and a pleasant view. He hewed away a part of the 
hill and built a modern concrete garden to prevent the hill 
from washing back again. Its color can be seen from the living 
room, dining room, writing room, and nursery. The excavated 
earth was built into a raised terrace to give privacy to the 
garden and swimming pool. The inside of the house satisfies 
the owners’ requirements of taste and habits, just as the out- 
side satisfies the demands of site and geography. From the 
writing room there is a fifty-six-foot vista through to a Picasso 
painting above the dining room sideboard. The living room 
and dining room are practically one—affording plenty of 
space for dancing. The nursery juts off from the living room 
and has southern, eastern, and western exposures, so that it is 
bright with sun all day. ‘The cocktail bar separates the writing 
room from the living room, thus giving it a double reason for 
existence. For intensive study or writing, however, there is a 
room on the roof, far removed from the pleasant distractions 
of the rest of the house. The roof has its own distractions in 
special facilities for sunbathing. The treatment of the rooms 
throughout the house is simple—most of the walls are grays 
or off-whites. New Zealand Matai is laid on the floor in narrow 
strips. The ceiling in the living room is daffodil. The dining 
room table is copper tubing and gray mirror glass, and around 
it are antique chairs. 


EYOND the living room windows of the new home of Mr. and Mrs. Richard H. Mandel at Mount Kisco, 
New York, stretches a broad expanse of hills and water. The design of this house was the result of close col- 
laboration between the architect, Edward Stone, the co-designer and decorator, Donald Deskey, and the owner. 
All of them were associated in the same office. The living room pictured here is on the second floor. The entire 
house is furnished with mass-production modern furniture. Rough-textured fabrics, a solid-colored café au lait 
rug, and chromium frame chairs are used in this living room. 
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Kurt Schelling 


oe DIE IEG)? 


HE view of the living room is like a sun porch, with an almost unbroken expanse of glass facing looking out 
on the ever changing face of Nature. 


PANORAMA | 
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8. 


OVERLOOKING 


THE GARDEN OF THE GODS 


ole house at Broadmoor, near Colorado Springs, reflects 
exquisitely the influence of early California Mission which, 
in turn, looks back to its Spanish ancestry. W. E. and A. A. 
Fisher, Denver architects, designed the house for Mr. and 
Mrs. Donald Gilpin. It is now owned and occupied by Mr. 
L. B. Maytag. 

It is built on the slope of Cheyenne Mountain. In the fore- 
ground are the rolling plains of the valley; in the middle dis- 
tance lie the brilliantly colored rock formations of the Garden 
of the Gods; behind all, forming a perfect background, rise 
the Rocky Mountains in their massive grandeur. Into this 
landscape Nature mixes in profusion her richest colors. 


Many of these colors have been carried over into the house. 
The tile roof is in variegated Spanish reds. All the floors are 
of a special encaustic tiling in which reds predominate. Still 
another shade of red is brought out by brick used in the 
terrace. In the patio the blues predominate. The floor is 
flagged in a grayish blue; the pool in the center is tiled in a 
deep sky-blue. As is customary in the old Spanish missions, 
color is used freely in all exterior woodwork. 

Walls of white stucco conform to precedent. Most of the 
interior walls are finished in Swedish putty, giving the adobe 
effect of modeled clay. The patio stairway and its supporting 


arch are interesting details within the walls. 


HE sun-filled patio, shaded by fruit trees, bright with 
flowers, is typically Spanish. Turned wood balusters 
are used on the balconies and doors. 


HE entrance hall runs through the house to the patio 
beyond, A special encaustic tile, in which reds pre- 
dominate, is used throughout the lower floor. 


HE modern home of Dr. Michael Williams at West- 
port, Connecticut, designed for seclusion and safety. 


9. FL RES Arai AuNeD 
INTRUSION-PROOF 


fl Bet house and that on the facing page represent two con- 
trasting views of the modern house. The approximate cost of 
each house is $15,000, the number of rooms is practically the 
same, the same quality of fittings went into both houses. ‘This 
one is ultra-modern; the other traditional. 

The choice depends chiefly upon individual taste. A sec- 
ondary consideration, however, in this instance, undoubtedly 
carried weight. 

Dr. Michael Williams, editor and writer, wanted a house in 
which he could work as well as live. To work as he wished to 
work, he needed quiet and seclusion; he also wanted to feel 
that his valuable library was safe from the ordinary hazards 
of fire. 

Barry Byrne, New York architect, designed the house to 
meet these requirements. Its walls are concrete finished with 
Portland cement—they are fire-safe; are well insulated to heat 
and cold, moisture, and even sound. Underfloors are of pre- 
cast concrete slabs supported on reinforced concrete joists; 
window frames and sash are metal. 

In a very real sense it might be called “a laboratory for 


thought.” 
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OR all that it is ultra-modern, Dr. Williams’ house 
fits beautifully into a forest landscape. 
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HE traditional home of Major H. S. Person at Dobbs 
Ferry, New York, designed not only as a background 
for comfortable living, but as a practical investment. 


10. CONSERVATIVE 
Ne Om OVI O Tide 


Niet H. S. Person, who represents the traditional school,, 
had just as definite ideas as Dr. Williams, but they were very 
different. He wanted a house which, in so far as possible, 
would fulfill the traditional feelings usually associated with 
home. He desired not a place in which to work, but rather an 
HE modern home may seem out-of-date in ten years, asylum from work. These general ideas were conveyed to 
but this house will seem a harmonious part of its set- Harry W. Warren, architect, who designed a house that would 


ti long as it stands. : : 
ede aie be completely modern and livable and yet possess the tradi- 


i BO) tional atmosphere of home. This house, built at Dobbs Ferry, 


is unpretentious and modest; it has a quiet charm that is 
reminiscent of many an old New England home. 

With the exception that the first house is fire-safe, and 
allowing for the difference in design, one house is just as 
modern and just as livable as the other. One question which 
might well be brought up is that of the relative marketability 
of these two houses. That, however, is not a question of per- 


KITCHEN 
Jo-Ox 1945" 


DINING ROOM 
M2" x let" 


MASTERS BED ROOM 
12!0"x 17:0" 


STUDY 
WEG x 1240" 


BED ROOM 
8:0'x 1240" 


BED ROOM 
10:0" x 10-O* 


GARAGE 
10% 22:0" 


LIVING ROOM 
14!" x 24:0" 


Ts ee el a ie sonal taste or of suitability, but of speculation. Homes are to 
live in—horses to speculate on—that is always well to 
FIRST FLOOR PLAN SECOND FLOOR PLAN remember! 
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dhe Virginia estate of Mr. and Mrs. Wade Ellis. 


dae 


leg A EAOM NIE (OVENE aM Valhjances lM. Jl AL 


ibe 1725 Richard Blackburn, architect, built this house for 
himself on the Potomac River; in 1743 he was commissioned 
to build Mount Vernon for Lawrence Washington. Mr. Ellis, 
the present owner, is a descendant of the Kentucky branch of 
the Blackburn family and since his acquisition of the house 


has added to the estate, improved, and restored it. In the wide 
middle hall, below, are the original pine-paneled mantel and 
corner cupboard. The spinet is dated 1780, the Strasbourg 
clock, 1745, and the convex mirror is from the town of Mr. 
Ellis’s ancestors, Rippon, England. 


Harrison Ewing 


WU, | 
WEBLEY-ON- 
CHESAPHAKE 
BAY 


tee beautifully proportioned portico of the main house, 
built in the Seventeenth century, faces the Chesapeake Bay. 
The front entrance through rows of poplar trees is on the 
other side. When the house was restored some ten years ago, 
Mr. and Mrs. Walker added the wings on either side, built of 
bricks carefully made to imitate the color of the old ones. The 
main staircase is to the right of the entrance in the wide hall- 
way opening through the house to the bay view at the back. 
The balustrade is light, capped by a walnut handrail. The 
connecting wing, looking through to the library from the 
wing beyond, is on three levels, giving a rangy, downhill per- 
spective. The twisted staircase in this connecting wing, shown 
in the photograph below, leads to the south bedrooms. 


Webley, the home of Mr. and Mrs. Harold Walker. 


The main stairway, with 
its white balusters and 
walnut railing. 


The staircase in a con- 
necting wing leads to 
the south bedrooms. 


ES% 


[eh gue eC lal 
NEW WINDOWS 


Qs trend which is decidedly modern is today’s attempt to 
design the interior in relation to the outdoors. Formerly in- 
teriors were designed primarily on the basis of division of 
floor and wall space. Windows were studied from the stand- 
point of sunlight admitted, and also of the effect which that 
light had upon the room. 

At the present time, architects and home builders are giv- 
ing considerable thought to the window as a screen upon 
which the landscape may be seen. 

Illustrated here is a view seen through one of the windows 
of Orchard House. The window not only gives a view of an 
English countryside, but by its own treatment adds consider- 
able charm to the view that can be seen through it. 

This tendency to consider windows something more than 
openings is effecting the return of the bow window. This 
window, when handled with discretion, may be a delightful 
addition to many houses. But not every house will stand a 
bow window. 

A good rule would be to determine the possibilities of the 
view before designing the house; then determine what should 
be taken in, and what kind of a house would have windows 
that would accommodate best the particular view. Edgar 
Allan Poe tells of a man who decided to devote his life and 
fortune to landscape gardening. He spent three years in travel 
before he found a place suitable to his needs. While this is 
pure fiction, we do know of a prominent New York architect 
who spent two years searching for just the kind of a view he 
had in mind to go with a particular house; and a site that 
would be within reasonable commuting distance of New 
York City. 
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Roof plan. 


Vestibule, 2 Dining-room. 

3 Day nursery. 4 Living-room. 

5 Writing-room. 6 Kitchen, 
Pantry. 8 Cloaks, 

9 Lavatory. 10 Yard. 

Concrete garden.12 Fountain. 

3 Terrace. 14 Approach. 

5 Lawn. 16 Swimming pool. 


sie window is a frame for the view beyond. a 
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HE client wanted space. These plans show qo 
that the floor spaces are kept unbroken, with a 
I} 


rooms which open into each other. 


Firs! floor plan Ground floor plan and layout. 


14. 
ENGLAND DISCOVERS PLANE GEOMETRY 


pees very new houses in very old England were submitted 
by Edward Wenham, editor of The Connoisseur, which is 
now being published in London. They are reprinted here as 
examples of what our English cousins are accomplishing in 
a movement which is running contemporaneously in all West- 
ern nations. 

One of the very new modern houses recently built at Cam- 
bridge, England, is shown in the lower right hand picture. It 
is as simple and primitive in its proportions as some of the 
very first modern houses built in America. The blank wall at 
the right is evidently windowless because of the heavy north- 
ern winds, and the many little narrow windows that run the 
length of the facade are there to gather every bit of English 
sunshine to be absorbed on the bright days. ‘The house is of 
concrete, smoothly finished and painted white, and the trim- 
ming is a dark green. The shadows on this house are reminis- 


A modern house at Holmbury St. Mary, England. Oliver Hill, architect. 


Another view of the Oliver Hill house and its setting. 


cent of the very early modern houses designed in California, 
where the only decorations were the weaving shadows from 
the eucalyptus, orange, and pecan trees. Architect, George 
Checkley, M.A., A.R.I.B.A. 

The top photograph and the one in the lower left are 
two views of a modern country house at Holmbury St. 
Mary. Here the value of appropriate surroundings for the 
modern house is proved, from the hill in the background to 
the evergreen hedge in the foreground. The house is, as it 
were, enveloped by the landscape, and yet it is a very distinct 
type of contemporary architecture. It is, of course, painted 
white, which intensifies its green surroundings and gives it a 
quality that is almost ethereal, in spite of its sturdy structure. 
The lower picture shows the sun terrace and the outdoor 
stairway that leads to the garden. Architect, Oliver Hill, 
F.R.I.B.A. Photos courtesy Architecture Illustrated. 
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so close to large cities, are thick with week-end 
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joyment of salt bathing and sun. 
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Fred R. Dapprich 


HE beds are built in, like the bunks of a ship, with a porthole at the 
head of the upper berth. 


Ee beach house may be considered an accessory to good 
living. Good roads have brought good beaches close—but not 
close enough for those who love blue water. 

In California many of these week-end houses have sprung 
up—they vary in size from full-fledged residences to the small 
one illustrated. 

A beach house is really a cabana plus. The house illustrated 
belongs to Mrs. Louise Bergin at Hermosa Beach, California, 
and it was done by the architect Ralph Flewelling. It is white, 
built of wood directly on the sands. 

Two of the three bedrooms are equipped with built-in 
bunks—they look like berths in a liner. The porthole shown 
in the illustration is enough to make any guest feel at sea— 
and yet even the most timorous sailors feel no uneasiness! 

The well-equipped beach house must have a motor room. 
This one is on the land side and accommodates two cars. 

In the basement are showers and dressing-rooms. 


George D. Haight 


HE terracing makes of this house a small city and of the swimming pool a beautiful blue 
bit of water on the top of a hill. It looks up to the patio balconies on one side and out to 
the rolling hills on the other. Stairway leads to the barbecue. 


16. COMPLEMENT PO ALLS OUTED OO hes 


Ouse plays a major role in California living. The line 
between outdoors and in often seems more imaginary than 
real; walls are walls, but they do not confine. The house of 
G. E. Bardeen is an example: it stretches out and envelops 


the open spaces. California air always accompanies California 

vistas. Glass is little used in this house; windows and doors 

are equipped with simple grilles or arabesque iron work. 
Within the house there is a beautiful bit of outdoors—the 
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LAN of the estate in Bel Air, California, of which George E. Bardeen, Jr., is the present 
owner. Leslie H. Lippiatt of Pasadena, architect. 


z Bee. In no place does it hold such charm as in California where it is made both a 
science and an art. Situated on the hilltop, architecturally attached to the house but singu- 

larly independent and complete, the barbecue pit is fitted with grills and surrounded by tables 

and lazy chairs. Colorful paintings of Spanish bull-fighting decorate the back adobe walls. 
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NLESS there is “‘unusual’’ California weather the 

massive wood doors are kept open, and only the 

iron gates separate indoors and outdoors. This entrance 
leads to the patio. 


patio. Here native plants grow in a reckless profusion that rose garden looks down upon the city of Pasadena below. 
accentuates the lines of balconies, walls, and windows. Land- The house is complete, even to a barbecue pit. Here one 
scaping outside the house is in more formal vein. The can enjoy the final pleasure of the Southwest Plains. 


HE rose garden out the living room door. It isa plateau which commands 

the world. The Pacific, the mountains, and at night far down in the 
valley—like Paris from Sacré-Coeur—are the thousand sparkling lights 
of the city. 


ISS MABEL LINN of Chicago, who occupied this 

house when these pictures were made, considered 

the framed view of the Sierra Madre range, with the red 
tile roof against it, her favorite vista. 


ALL palms of a rare variety transplanted from an old 

California garden fill the corners of the patio. In the 
center is a fountain. Green moss grows between desert 
flagstones laid in adobe. 


Boe or luncheon next to the patio, with the 
California sun warm on all sides. A view of snow- 
capped peaks and rolling hills, and closer, the green of 
the palms and vines in the patio. 
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HE guest house on the estate of Mr. Philip J. Warner at Darien, Con- 
necticut, is an independent unit remodeled from the old milk house. 


Robert MacLean Glasgow 


7 
HOUSE FOR GUESTS 


Abe guest house on the estate of Philip J. Warner at Darien, 
Connecticut, is a happy combination of those two elements 
of perfect hospitality: an appearance of ease and thoughtful 
consideration of comfort. The house is, as may be seen from 
the plans, a complete and modern unit in itself. It may be 
used by the owner as a pre- or post-season house. 

The living room was once the old milk house of the original 
farm. ‘The room was completely remodeled, and the newer 
part of the house added by the architect Frank J. Forster. ‘The 
fireplace, reminiscent of Colonial summer kitchens, was added 
at this time. The exposed, rough-dressed oak timbers and the 
simple pine sheathing preserve the atmosphere of Connecticut 
farms. 

Here used as a guest house, elsewhere it would serve as a 


very livable home for two. Inherent within its plan are many 


small house possibilities. Two additional rooms and a bath 


might well be conceived above the two existing bedrooms. 


ROOM 


a 280" 


LIVING 
250 


GROUND FLOOR - 


HE informal friendliness of the hearth will invite guests to come again 
and again. 
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GHORGIAN HOUSE 
IN A 
GHORGIAN GARDEN 


le rambling Georgian house of Mrs. H. W. Lowe, at 
Wheatley Hills, Long Island, is set in a fine old-fashioned 
garden. The house is red brick painted white; the shutters 
are green and awnings white with a green stripe. At the far 


y 


end is a white brick wall hiding the service court on a lower 
level. Against the white walls of the house are planted ever- 


green, holly, and rhododendron. These set off the doorw 
and give shape to the graveled drive. 


HOUSE and garden reminiscent of the best traditions of the last genera- 
tion. Designed by John Russell Pope Associates. 
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Associated Photographers 


HE white brick house of Mr. and Mrs. Seth Hart at Holmby Hills, Cali- 
fornia, is modified Georgian in style, with a touch of the South in some 
of the details. Paul Williams, architect. 


eS: 


REMINISCENT OF OLD NEW ORLEANS 


Apes Holmby Hills home of Mr. and Mrs. Seth Hart, also the home a period style. It was designed to be livable—-livable 


of brick painted white, is an agreeable combination of many in the hills of California. Much of the ubiquitous Spanish 

influences. In its lines there is a certain hint of Georgian; in influence has been avoided. The same ease with which the 

the iron balconies it carries a touch of New Orleans; in its exterior design has been handled, distinguishes the interior 

more essential details it is very definitely modern. treatment. The decorating is conservatively modern, the 
The architect, Paul R. Williams, made no attempt to give undertone being Georgian. 
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L Loyd Wricnt designed this house for Ramon Novarro. It 
climbs up the hills back of Hollywood and from there looks 
out to sea. White concrete walls are trimmed with molded 
copper bands, whose lines bind together the various elements 
in its composition. 

The glass walls, which are a conspicuous part of the design, 
are those of guest room and music room; both rooms are 
enclosed observation platforms such as skyscrapers have. On 
the second terrace there is a large swimming pool. The house 
is of the usual concrete and hollow tile construction, with 
this exception: everything has been specially designed and 


reinforced with a view to making it earthquake-proof. 


The skyline is like that of a series of metropolitan pent-houses. 


From the terrace the eye climbs a California hillside. 


Where a famous movie star sutveys the séa. Glarence’SinclaiBull 


NPROTECTED from the sea winds, the Brown studio on the dunes at Southampton seems 


as natural a part of the landscape as the grass in which it stands. 


ApS en ROIN TT by 


egaas M. Brown built this studio on the dunes at 
Southampton. It fits in admirably with the sand and grass and 
has an air of stability which its exposure to weather justifies. 
There is no plaster (which gets damp) in the house; the 
interior walls are of a modern insulation board, which keeps 
dry and is more satisfactory in view of all-year-round vagaries 
of temperature. 

As the house is used week-ends throughout the winter an 
oil burner runs constantly during the cold months. The prob- 
lem in week-end houses in this climate is chiefly one of guard- 
ing against the freezing of water pipes. 

The house is fully equipped for week-ending and longer. 
It has ample (four-car) garage space and servants’ quarters. It 
has an outdoor shower, an accessory which aids de-sanding 
after bathing. 


HE workroom is high and sunny and well equipped 


for work. 


DUNES 


ies central feature of the patio of the Veeder 
Gabled ends of the roof are repeated three times and topped by Spanish chimneys. 


garden is the octagonal tiled fountain. 


PAE: 


THE CALIFORNIA HOUSE 
Oia ds 


Bea we can say “typical California architecture,” we 
must remember that there are three influences dominating 
the houses of the Pacific Coast: First, pure Spanish, touched 
with Greek and Moorish influences, which came up through 
South America with the Conquistadores. Next, the influence 
of the Navajo Indian adobe house, where the beams of the 
ceiling project through the walls and support the overhand of 
the upper story or sometimes the roof of the porch. These 
houses are usually one story, have some color in the wood- 
work, and are really more typical of Mexico than of California. 
Then there is the more elaborate house, concrete, one or two 
stories, that circles about a patio and is half smothered in 
gardens, and we know that this third type of house stems 
from Andalusia. 

One and all are suited to the land and belong to the kind 
of life lived in California. The state reminds us of the low- 
lying country of Spain, with her densely wooded hills, the 
rich semi-tropical gardens, and the sea at close range. The 
same outdoor existence is lived in California. Homes here are 
the outgrowth of the profound interest of people in their land 
and in its development. California life is gayer than the old 
Spanish life; there is much more variety in the social existence; 
yet California and Spain, when it comes to architecture and 
gardens, are forever reminding us of one another. 

The house of Paul Veeder, which we have selected for pub- 
lication, is typical of Andalusian influence. It is on Pebble 
Beach and stands against a pine-clad hill overlooking the 
Pacific. The luxurious patio which the house surrounds is 
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VEEDER 


filled with a profusion of semi-tropical growth, as well as many 
oak and eucalyptus trees. Over the crest of the highest trees 
is a glimpse of the white sands of Carmel, and back of that the 
Santa Lucia mountains are vaguely outlined. The life of the 
Andalusian house in California, as in Spain, centers about 
the picturesque courtyard. Here the morning siesta is taken, 
the afternoon tea given, and the guest announced by the 
sound of an ancient convent bell. 

The building materials of this house are exceptionally well 
combined and have the strongest California flavor; the old 
tiles on the patio floor, the redwood rafters supported by col- 
umns as simple as though they had been copied from Etruria. 
The rose-red roof tiles and the ironwork in the window grilles 
for the doors and hand rails all seem to say Andalusia in 
California. As in most California homes of this type, the 
cloister is regarded as a living room, and much of the family 
life centers here through the warm California days. 

The beauty of the living room is worth reporting. ‘The 
majestic, high, wood-beamed ceiling and highly waxed red- 
tiled floor are admirable, as are the deeply recessed pair of 
doors from Spain and the simple elegance of the fireplace. 
The staircase in the corner sparkles with old ‘Tunisian tiles 
and has a graceful iron balustrade. The large church candle- 
sticks on either side of the door, the old bell cord, and the 
superb pieces of Sixteenth- and Seventeenth-century furniture 
lend an air of age to the room. 

The house was designed by Clarence Tantau. 


ETAIL of patio. Concrete walls with peaked roof and overhanging rose 
tiles. The Spanish chimneys are typical of the architecture in the old 
Andalusian houses. 


TAIRWAY of Spanish wrought iron leading down from second story to 
the cloister. Heavy beams hold the roof of the cloister, and the wooden 
supports at the top of the columns are richly carved. Tropical ferns and 
blossoming plants in Spanish pots half conceal the cream-colored walls and 
add bright color. 


as, 
OOKING through the cloister into the patio. The rows of carved col- 
umns are singly picturesque. The floor is of rough uneven stone. The 


long pitch of the rose-tiled roof is effective. 


HE entrance to the house from the cloister is through a wrought- 
iron doorway. Spanish convent bell at left and Moorish iron lantern. 
Branches of eucalyptus trees droop overhead. 
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George H. Van Anda 


ISS FIELD’S Colonial home at Litchfield, Connecticut, with its apple trees in bloom 
and its lilacs bending over the doorway. A huge oak tree gives the necessary shade. 


oe 


BACKGROUND FOR MEMORIES 


Ms Azicr Fretp of Litchfield, Connecticut, and Water- 
town, New York, wanted a home that would look like, and 
have the feeling of, the one her family had built about 1800. 
Along with the tradition, she wanted the comforts and con- 
veniences which living in the present demands. 

Cameron Clarke, Miss Field’s architect, designed just such 
a house as she wanted. Miss Field wanted the house not only 
to have the appearance of tradition, she wanted to feel that 
it actually had that tradition. She presented Mr. Clarke with 
a Palladin window, a few doorways and mantels saved from 


the old home in Watertown. These were museum pieces 
which she had been treasuring for a long time. They were 
made a part of the new house. 

The house is built of wood, as were the old houses of 
Watertown. The new house, however, is thoroughly insulated 
with modern materials. It is undoubtedly far more comfort- 
able and more convenient to live in than the houses of 1800. 
It should require far less effort to keep up. With all these 
modern contributions, it has lost none of the charm and none 


of the feeling which are so essentially Miss Field’s idea of home. 


pcan 


HE original doorway, brought from Watertown to Litchfield, HE stairway is also a relic 0° the home of Miss Field’s ancestors at 
Connecticut. Watertown. 


RUSTIC approach to the modern Colonial home, with its interesting 


architectural features, showing the lovely rural garden and ancient NSIDE Miss Field’s house, looking toward the fine old entrance door. 
stone steps. Every detail of furnishing in perfect harmony with the architecture. 
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Robert MacLean Glasgow 


T THE entrance to the estate of J. M. Kaplan at 
Greenwich, Connecticut, stands the guest house, 
originally built as a gate lodge. 


4. 


CONVERTED GATE LODGE 


J . M. Kaptan, who owns an estate at Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut, has converted the gate lodge into a charming guest house. 
A glance at the plans will show that the house is considerably 
larger than perhaps the pictures would indicate. Besides the 


kitchen and living room there are four good-sized bedrooms. 
‘The exterior of the guest house follows the Norman style; in- 
side it is done in simple and unaffected American. The owner, 
himself, often uses the lodge when the big house is closed. 


The house is as practical and convenient as it is charming. 
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A restful fireplace corner is at the left of the staircase. 


The inside is roomier than one would guess. 
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A charming small house for a suburb, made of cinder blocks. 


209. SMALL SUBURBAN HOUSE 


ABs cottage is a charming example of the almost irreducible 


minimum in houses. Its attractiveness lies in its simplicity 
simplicity that is decidedly healthy and strong. It was designed 
by C. Everret Burbank as a home for one or two people; in it 
no space has been lost; no lost motion 1s possible. 

The house is built of cinder block painted white. No at- 
tempt has been made to cover up the blocks on the inside; 
they are simply painted in colors that conform to the decora- 
tive scheme. Ceiling and floors are of concrete construction; 
the house is durable and fire-safe 


and it is easy to keep clean! 

Small houses are in many ways more difficult to design than 
larger ones. One reason is that there are many things that 
must go into any complete house regardless of size. An out- 
standing feature of this cottage is its compactness; nothing 
essential to our present-day ideas of comfort and convenience 


a . 


has been overlooked—yet there has been no cramping. Every- 
thing is on one floor as in an apartment, and though small it 
is not a bungalow. 

This Bedford Hills house has all the refreshing charm of 
the simple cottages of Cape Cod. Its large metal-framed win- 
dows afford the amount of light and air which is consistent 
with today’s ideas of living. 

The amount of thought which has gone into the designing 
and planning is evidenced by the consideration given details. 
For instance, the basement has been divided equally into 
work-room and Jaundry--both essential, though from differ- 
ent standpoints. For the household that does not require a 
work-shop, this room may be converted into a game room; 
for those who love sports, it could be made a ‘‘mud-room.” 


RONT approach. Two-and-a-half 

story gabled end. Stone for walls 
was taken from adjacent fields and laid 
up with white mortar. One new detail 
is the peaked roof of slate over the 
Colonial doorway. 


96. RESTORATION 
OF AN OLD PENNSYLVANIA HOUSE 


ales Dower House is a fine example of the type of house 
which the German farmer built himself in Pennsylvania. It 
was purchased some years ago by Joseph Hergesheimer and 
completely remodeled. 

Much charm has been added by painting the trim and shut- 
ters white. The use of white here is more Georgian than 


German—it lightens these old stone houses, which otherwise 
tend to be sombre. An interesting detail is found in the num- 
ber of panes to the sash. In the lower windows there is an 


extra row of lights in the lower sash. This probably varied in 
localities, periods, and in individual houses. In New York and 
New Jersey, the Dutch Colonial window invariably has the 
larger sash above. 

Characteristic of old houses is the finer stonework on the 
sides than on the ends. ‘Typical of these German houses in 
Pennsylvania is the proportion of height to width; the inclina- 
tion was to build high and narrow. This may be observed in 
many of the old stone barns as well as in the houses. 


scat s 
Wallace 


HE Dower House at West Chester, Pennsylvania. The back porch overlooks the kitchen 
garden. An Early American armchair adds comfort. All the windows carry heavy shutters. 
Fruit trees blossom over walls. Ladders are for climbing roses. 
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FARM FOR A SPORTSMAN 


OUSES are very sensitive to the character of the country- 
side; some houses seem at home only in certain sections of 
the country. The Mount Vernon type of house never looks so 
well as when in Virginia. The house above is at Warrenton, 
Virginia, and belongs to Mr. and Mrs. George Sloane. The 
airplane view gives a clear picture of the house as a unit of 
the Sloane farm. This is an ideal sportsman’s estate; here are 
stables, paddocks, swimming pool, and tennis court. William 
Lawrence Bottomley was the Architect. 
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MALL all-year-round country house overlooking the Baltic Sea in Sweden, a modern dwell- 
ing in the midst of castles. Jan Ruhtenberg, architect. 


286. A HOUSE IN SWEDEN, OVERLOOKING 
lee ATL LG 


29. DENMARK—AMONG TALL TREES 


ENMARK. The home of the architect, Arne Jacobsen, set in a forest section of the outskirts 
of Copenhagen—its horizontal lines in contrast to the trees. Jacobsen is accounted one 


of the most talented of the young Danish architects. 
Courtesy L. Marnus, architect 


HIS house, by Finland's brilliant young architect, Erik Briggman, is built on a knoll near 
Rumsala, Finland. He has just completed the new hotel, Hospits Betel, at Abo. 


00. FINEAND— 
EMBELLISHED BY STIRRING SHADOWS 


HE Royal Yacht Club near Oslo, Norway, looking like a liner in the luminous northern 
summer night. It was designed by the Norwegian architects, Gudolf Blakstad and Herman 
Munthe-Kaas. 
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Courtesy Norwegian Government Railways 


NES Brunn, Czechoslovakia, stands a small house which is 
prim and formal in its expression of functionalism. Although 
serving the same purpose as American week-end or beach 
houses, it is far more extreme than those which have appeared 
over here. The simple pipe-rail makes the deck look like the 
bridge of a modern liner; it accentuates the horizontal effect 
so essential to functional interpretations. It is one of the 
houses designed by Otto Eisler. 


All decoration has been strenuously avoided as inconsistent 


Decks of a functional house in Czechoslovakia. 
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OVERNIGHT HOUSE IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


with the modern spirit of efficiency. It is really like a well- 
designed locker; there is plenty of closet space; couches fold 
out of nowhere as unexpected guests arrive. As a house, it 
requires a Minimum amount of attention to keep in order. It 
can be opened quickly, and likewise closed at a moment's 
notice; everything depends upon the turn of the key. 


The house was never intended to be a home. It is a means 
to an end—that is the enjoyment of the great outdoors. 


Sandalo 


Courtesy Architectural Forum 


Mooern seaside villa, designed by Fiocchi Lancia, Marelli and Serafini, architects. 


33. MEDITERRANEAN VILLA— 


GLASS WALLS AT MILAN 


LE Irary the modern, ultra-modern, functional, or inter- 
national style is called rationale. It is only recently that it has 
attracted much attention in Italy; it is said to be approved by 
Il Duce himself and looked upon encouragingly by the 
government. 

In the Triennial Exposition, held at Milan, several exam- 
ples appeared which compare very favorably with modern 
types in other lands. The modern seaside villa designed by 
Fiocchi Lancia, Marelli and Serafini, architects, is more con- 
servative than the Milan House. Its lines are simple without 
being severe. 

The small suburban house by Virgilio Vallot shows a 
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mixture of classic Italian and modern. The Milan House in 
its extravagance and its free use of glass is the most interna- 
tional of these three houses. In the Milan House there is more 
than a trace of functionalism. The most interesting room in 
the house is perhaps the two-story studio with one wall com- 
pletely of glass. 

These houses are representative of an experimental phase 
through which Italian architecture is passing. They are 
frankly imitative—perhaps that is one characteristic of an 
international style. Just what the Italian interpretation of 
rationale will be, it is impossible to say. It will without doubt 
be essentially Italian, and not just “international.” 


HIS villa planned as the home and workshop of an artist was done by a group of architects 
from Como. The two-story studio is connected with the main part of the house by a terrace 
and balcony, and yet is separated enough to give the owner isolation and quiet. The floor plans 


below show the arrangement of the rooms with the generous use of glass partitions. 
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ROOM 
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‘HE el formed by the house and studio makes a shady terrace outside the 
studio window. The upstairs terraces can be seen above. The studio 
cony crosses them to the second floor of the main house. 
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Frank J. Forster, architect 


An entrance set in a tower. 


ee Pons was discouraged about finding a house that she 
could live in, until she discovered this just outside of Silver- 
mine, Connecticut. This is her idea of home; it reminds her 
of little Provengal cottages she saw when, as a child, her 
Maman took her to the coast of Normandy for a visit. 

It is the kind of place in which she can completely relax; 
where if she wishes, she can practice to her heart’s content— 
without the necessity of being considerate of the neighbors. 

One enters through a picturesque little tower. The living 
room is open to the rafters and has a gallery where Lily Pons’s 
beloved Mousquetaires stand guard. This gallery leads to the 
upstairs bedroom. The roof is supported by heavy white- 
washed oak timbers. Throughout the house there is an air of 
almost primitive simplicity, which accepts admirably the 


Tue home of Lily Pons near Silvermine, Connecticut. 
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whimsical decorating which Lily Pons has done. She has found 
a place for her three “fat and funny-looking”’ saints; for a 
Victorian fringe which came out of the old “Waldorf”; and a 
window shelf for her flock of white china swans. 

There is a game room in the basement. There she points to 
a small electric sign, “Those Who Love Lily, Please Smoke 
Here.” It is where guests in the house smoke! 

The walls of the house are brick, whitewashed. It has a 
“spick and span” look, quite farmlike and quaint. The eaves 
are narrow, the chimney generous; the small dormers come 
out to the wall. About the house is a strong atmosphere of 
home and family—of tradition. Here Lily Pons lives, lives in 
the country which she loves—with her is her Maman and 
Panouche. Her much loved Skye terrier loves it too. 


Gillies 


HE living room reflects the grace 
and charm of its mistress. 


rePING ceilings add a feeling of warmth to the bedrooms. 
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AY UNUSUAL dining room in a high key. Victorian 
rosewood chairs and the wrought-iron supports of 
the refectory table are painted white. Walls pale blue, up- 
holstery and table-top sea green. A window, deep-set 
under an oak beam, is filled with red geraniums and ivy; 
a line of swans parades across the window shelf. 


Garrison 


LITTLE house in Alexandria, 
Virginia, before it was remodeled. 


BRICK wall with a Southern gate has 
replaced the picket fence, and shutters 
have been added—what a difference! 


do. HOUSE THAT REGAINED YOUTH 


HE old ceiling beams are still here—in 
plain sight now—but under them gleams 
modern kitchen plumbing. 


| ieee are the exterior and remodeling the interior has 
made the home of Mr. and Mrs. James M. Haley one of the 
most charming houses of Alexandria, Virginia. Except for an 
appearance of neglect and minor deterioration, the house was 
in a remarkable state of preservation for all its two hundred 
years. Inside, it was sadly antiquated. 

First a wall with an attractive gate was designed to take the 
place of the dilapidated picket fence. Shutters were painted 
an oyster white; Venetian blinds were added; a brick terrace 
was laid, and shrubbery set out. ‘The transformation included 
new metal roof and chimney, copper leaders, and a pointing 
up of the brick walls. 

More was done to the interior; old beams and floors remain, 
but bath-rooms, kitchen, and heating system have been thor- 
oughly modernized. Mr. and Mrs. Haley had owned the house 
for some two and a half years before the actual rejuvenation 
started. Meanwhile Mrs. Haley spent much of her time col- 
lecting old articles from houses in and near Washington and 
Alexandria. Old panes of glass, cornices, thumb latches, and 
hand-forged hinges were bought as houses were torn down; 
all these eventually found their way into the house at 319 
Wolfe Street. With its “winter air-conditioned system”’ it is 
as livable as houses two hundred years younger. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA shooting lodge on the estate 
of Mr. and Mrs. Herbert L. Pratt. 


M. AND Mrs. Herpert L. Pratr have solved the guest 
housing-problem at Good Hope Plantation by building a 
series of separate cabins. So far, they have three little log 
cabins (two of which are shown) and a fourth, which is the 
kitchen. Two of the cabins have a living room, two bedrooms 
and two baths; one is a dining cabin with two bedrooms and 


two baths. The fourth houses a complete and modern kitchen. 

Each log cabin is roughly finished within, simply but com- 
fortably furnished, and each has a large open fireplace. These 
cabins make ideal lodges during the shooting season. Any one 
of them, with the addition of a kitchen, could be turned into 
a complete and comfortable summer cottage. 


NOTHER of several cabins on the same 
estate. Guests for the shooting season 
do not have to get in each other's way. 


Edward H. Girard 
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p , - Tokyo Asahi 
WS appear in decorative forms. The circular window is a traditionally characteristic feature of 


apanese architecture. 


3/. JAPANESE HOUSE 


eine room in a Japanese house in California. 


ALF-OPENED shoji make a rectangular frame for the natural curve of distant hills. After the meal, tables 
are removed with the dishes. 


IN CALIFORNIA 


N SUMMER Japanese walls partially disappear, to make house and garden a unit, but the surface planes of 


the house remain. 
Tokyo Asahi 


MINIMUM of furniture and absence of decorative 
units mark the Japanese house. 


MODERN cradle telephone adds a strange Occi- 
dental touch to this Oriental bedroom. 


Fred R. Dapprich 
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SLIDING WALLS 


Le Japanese house in California is the Oriental contribu- 
tion to week-end living. Structurally it has a frame similar to 
modern steel buildings. The walls carry no loads, but simply 
divide the outside from the inside and one room from another; 
and this only as occasion demands! It is built of untreated 
California redwood, Oregon white pine, oak, celotex, and 
masonite. 

As in the Czechoslovakian house of Otto Eisler, there is no 
thought of a home; it is arranged for but one purpose, that is 
to simplify occasional living. It “works” in climates where 
one could spend most of the time outdoors. Sliding screens 
make it possible for house and garden to become one. In 
principle, the size, shape, and number of rooms may be 
changed at will. The screens glide on hard-wood tracks in 
shallow grooves and are slipped aside horizontally. 

Many of the outside screen units are of transparent material 
to extend the visual limits of the interior; others are of glass 
cloth, a translucent material which admits light but preserves 
the sense of enclosure. The floor is entirely covered with an 
imported Japanese square unit matting. The house is almost 
uncanny in the manner in which it changes shape and 
appearance. 

There is within the idea a practical suggestion whereby 
some of the unique features might be applied to houses in 
cooler climates. The sliding screen idea could be confined 
exclusively to the dividing partitions between rooms. ‘The 
outside walls would be of conventional construction, as now. 
The advantage, of course, would lie in the possibility of 
changing room space to suit each temporary requirement. 


Bed Room 


Fred R. Dapprich 


JB TINY teahouse decorates the Oriental garden. 


NLIMITED window space, white walls that reflect the shad- 
ows of the trees are typical of the modern house. 


Senta H. Gaens 


HE line of the ground terraces follows the natural contour of 


the setting. Balconies are everywhere. 


39. HOUSE OF MANY BALCONIES 


Te house of Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Wertheim illustrates 
some of the reasoning upon which modern architecture de- 
pends. The curious and apparently unreasonable triangular 
window was so designed as to obtain a diagonal view of the 
lake. No traditional style would have permitted such liberty 
of construction. Again, the round curve of the living room 
was designed so that the exterior wall of the room would fol- 
low the exact curve of the stone ledge below. 

The color effect is all gray and white; white stucco finish on 
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the exterior is outlined by the gray of the lead-coated copper 
window frames, leaders, and flashing. The only ornamenta- 
tion may be seen in the carved wood about the front door. 
All is white except that door, which is painted a brilliant red. 
The house has many balconies and terraces, all of which are 
on different levels. The space of each balcony or terrace may 
be considered as increasing the size of the room to which it is 
contingent. Little is lost in the way of seclusion, and much is 
gained in a fuller enjoyment of the open. 


Samuel H. Gottscho 


HE Connecticut home of Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Wertheim. 


OOKING down from the roof terrace of the Wertheim house to the bal- 
conies below, one is reminded of the houses of the Moors. 


HE severe lines of the fagade are broken by the deco- 
rative door and tiny balconies. 


HE triangular window which allows an indirect view of the lake from 
the library. 
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L/BRARY KITCHEN 
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OOKING through the inclosed terrace, 
to which a door leads from the living 
room. The trim is of white aluminum. 


40. TRIM OF WHITE ALUMINUM 


Abe conservative lines of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Brook’s house 
at Sands Point, L. I., are essentially modern. The house was 
designed by Hood and Fouilloux. It is built of red Belgian 
handmade brick. Window and door trim are of white alumi- 
num. All openings, planned from within, are tied together by 


horizontal lines of projecting brick. The Venetian blinds 
carry out this same horizontal feeling. 

In the original sketches, the architects included the plant- 
ing of vines and shrubbery as an integral but natural decora- 
tive element of the design. When this is carried out the some- 
what severe aspect of the house will be considerably modified. 


Arnold Genthe 


WO small doors, at either side of the circular window, open out of the living room. The 
I staircase at the side goes up to the balcony above the front entrance. 


fe THE other side of the house a large terrace opens directly off the 
dining room. 
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“tl. TERRACES 
AT SOUTHAMPTON 


l, THE modern house, shadow lines are often unusual. A 
rather interesting and unique effect is produced by the sharp 
angular shadows cast by open casement windows in contrast 
to the curved shadow cast by the balcony. ‘The curved shadow 
gives an amusing variation to walls which are conspicuously 
flat. 

One of the most important contributions of modern ma- 
terials and modern construction is making the flat roof prac- 
tical in this country. Every roof carries with it the possibility 
of a deck; terraces may appear at will. The space gained is 
often a third of that of the entire house. 


HREE views of the Southampton 
house of Lucien Hamilton Tyng. 
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Howe & Lescaze, architects 


42. BUILT ON A SLOPING HILLSIDE 


le Frederick V. Field house at West Hartford is a repre- 
sentative example of what is appropriately called “open” plan- 
ning. The exterior is planned about certain preconceived 
ideas concerning the interior arrangement. It is, incidentally, 
just the opposite of the traditional method of planning, which 
now very properly must be referred to as the closed method. 
Modern heating, perfected insulating materials, and framing, 
based on engineering principles and practice, allow architects 
to take liberties they would not have dared in times past. 
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The Field house falls into the class designated as the 
“luxurious small house.” It is constructed with steel frame, 
just as skyscrapers are. As a consequence it is both durable 
and economical. 

A very old principle of physics has been applied to a new 
purpose: east, south, and west walls are of white stucco to 
reflect the heat, while the north side of the house is of blue 
stucco to absorb the heat. The house is one of the more 
recently completed ones designed by Howe and Lescaze. 


The outside, circular staircase. 


u olph Steiner 
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HE Palm Beach house of Mrs. Charles Harrington shows the 
trend to medium-sized homes in Florida. In its design there 
is great simplicity—simplicity which perhaps rises in value 
against the natural richness of the Florida scene. 


The living room opens out to the loggia with its broad 
arches. Beyond is the terrace with its simple wrought iron 
railing, more palms, flowers, blue water, and a distant beach. 
It symbolizes a new feeling in Florida homes. ‘This was done 
by ‘Treanor and Fatio, architects. 


Samuel H. Gottscho 
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RONT view of the Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
F. Burnbaum house at New Rochelle. 


AY. | 
VERSATILITY OF MODERN CONSTRUCTIONS 


ae house recently built at New Rochelle for Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold F. Burnbaum is interesting in the manner in which 
design, materials, and construction have been coérdinated. 
The house is as unaftectedly traditional as the construction is 
sincerely modern. In the combination of old and new, there 
has been no compromise. Here new construction methods 
have not limited design; in no sense has design required any 
sacrifice on the part of construction. 

The point which this house most conclusively proves is that 
new materials and new construction methods do not restrict 
design in any way. As a matter of fact very often these “new 
inventions in building” permit a freer treatment in design. 
In this particular house there is no servile adherence to the 
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Colonial pattern. Its simplicity and its essential lines are 


Colonial—that is all. Otherwise it is modern; windows in 
particular have been arranged in respect to view and light 
desired. Rooms have not been planned in adherence to any 
fixed formula. Dining room and living room have been com- 
bined because it was felt that both spaciousness and utility 
would be gained. With modern heating facilities there is no 
reason to break the house up into small units simply for the 
purpose of closing them off in the winter. 

The house is brick veneer painted white; the extension, 
garage with play-room above, is clapboard. It was built under 
what is known as the Reynolds System. Lee Perry, the archi- 
tect, designed the house in accordance with Mr. and Mrs. 


Lipa ary 


roK 1-0" 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


Burnbaum’s desires. Plans were then turned over to the 
Reynolds Corporation, where they were gone over by the 
company’s engineers. Specifications were drawn up and sent 
to the Reynolds plants. “Parts’” were fabricated, properly 
marked, and sent to New Rochelle, where they were assem- 
bled. In short the skeleton of the house was erected in much 
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the same way as will be that of the new New York Post Office. 

This house looks like the traditional home; from its finish 
no eye could tell how it was made. It is, however, essentially 
modern—it js fire-safe; it is durable; there will be little to 
worry about either in regard to depreciation or upkeep; over 
the course of the years it will be economical to live in. 


EAR view, showing the garage built as 
an integral part of the house. 
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WEEPING curves meet prim straight lines in horizontal rhythms 
in a modern studio designed for Roy Spreter by William Lescaze. 


45, WHITE CEMENT AND NATIVE ROCK | 


HITE cement and native rock are used for contrast and accent. 
A broad terrace offers sunlight anda shaded retreat in the open. | 


Margaret Bourke-White 
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ts THE reflections before the door of Mr. and Mrs. William 
H. Abers’ Cincinnati home there is a subtle illusion that the 
house rises from the water. The moat is a lily pond, about 
which circles the drive; in it the suggestion of Gothic somber- 
ness is completely lost. Bloodgood Tuttle is the architect. 
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Richard Garrison 
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‘i Be house of Mr. and Mrs. Ostrom Enders at Avon, Con- 
necticut, was designed by the architects, Talcott and ‘Talcott. 
One of its very unique features lies in the use that has been 
made of color. The house is constructed of hollow tile with 
brick veneer painted white. Window frames are metal painted 
black; a copper band outlines the roof; doors are bright red. 

In the entrance hall, three walls are ultramarine; the stair 
wall itself is a pinkish off-white. The floor is white marble, 
and both treads and rail are oak in its natural finish. The 


door trim is typical of the trim throughout the house. The 
door itself is pinkish white. 

An outside staircase ascends to the porch off the main 
bedroom, so that Mr. and Mrs. Enders can go directly to their 
rooms without tramping through the house in riding boots 
or swimming suits. 

The children’s quarters are in a wing by themselves. This 
section was planned as a unit so that when the young people 
have grown up, their rooms can be closed off. 


HE house is constructed of hollow tile with a white brick veneer. A band of copper trims the roof. The flat 


extension wall incloses the garage. 
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From the circular porch one steps directly on to the spacious lawn. 


SHADOWS 


AND WHITE WALLS 


ETAIL of the house of the Wil- 
liam Slaters at Montecito, Cali- 
fornia. This gracious type of Mediter- 
ranean home, which is steadily gain- 
ing way in California, offers a scheme 
for comfortable outdoor living that 
makes it one of the most desirable of 
the luxurious smaller houses. The 
staitway, very well handled, curves 
up back of the retaining wall, reaching 
the terrace above, with its wrought- 
iron railing and grilles hung with 
potted plants in Spanish fashion. The 
sunlight makes stirring pictures on the 
wall, against which are trained roses 
and honeysuckle. 


Pace Tarbox Beals 
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HE front facade of the Slater house, showing the closed porch below the tiled roof line, and the Spanish grille 

treatment of the upper part of the retaining wall. The concrete surface along the foundation is grilled for 
ventilation, and long ladders serve as trellises for the climbing roses. The house is exceedingly well placed, against 
the mountains in the background. Mrs. James Osborne Craig designed it. 


C ONCRETE and tile are, as they always have been, California’s 
favorite building materials. In California, as in Florida, where 
light is strong, white, which reflects heat, is most satisfactory. 
The home of Mr. and Mrs. William Slater is a modern varia- 
tion of the Spanish type house. The natural harshness of 


white is neutralized by trees, vines, climbing roses—and 


shadows. By subtle handling, the wall at the left grows lighter 
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as it ascends. Its solid mass gives way to the lighter grille work 
above; the tile of the roof blends in value with the coloration 
of the hill beyond. The long lines of the house flow with the 
mountains in the background. 

The house has no patio, but instead a spacious terrace 
above a wall. Moderns turning to the floating gardens of 
Babylon! 
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HE side facade of this enchanting 

house, “‘Abierta,’’ has a wealth 
of decorative detail in the free-hung 
outdoor stairway, the wrought-iron 
Spanish balcony, and the use of old 
Spanish tiles on a wall panel as a 
foundation for the stair treads. There 
is lush tropical vegetation in the pal- 
mettos, the pepper trees, the tall palms, 
and low-growing blooms. The Spanish 
chimney pots are the perfect note for 
the architecture of this fascinating 
home. 


Birge M. Clark, architest Grandall 


HE back view of the Norris home, 

where much of the life of the fam- 
ily is led. The planting about the house 
here is singularly beautiful against the 
white stucco and the rose roofs, with 
the huge bright green pepper trees 
blowing over all. 


HE front view of the Norris home 

showing a beautiful succession of 
tiled roofs, the lower one extending 
over the wrought iron main entrance. 
The window at the left has a Spanish 
grille, and the planting is sumptuous 
and tropical. 


HE fireplace wall of Charles and Kathleen Norris’s living room, with 
its homelike associations of beautiful antiques and the tall Spanish 
chimney bearing the Norris coat of arms. 


C HARLES AND KATHLEEN Norris chose Palo Alto as a winter 
residence in order to be near their son, two nieces, and a 
nephew, who were all planning to enter Stanford University. 
Both the climate of Palo Alto and their fondness for the com- 
panionship of young people had a hand in determining the 
design of the house. It was planned to live up to its name, “La 
Casa Abierta,” which is to say, “the open house.” 

“It has been very successful as far as that is concerned,” 
writes Mrs. Norris, “‘as the billiard room, which is beneath the 
garage, is always occupied, and there are groups of boys and 
girls constantly in the library and living room. Almost every 
Sunday night we have a supper, and frequently sit down 
twenty to twenty-five in number. Our children know that they 
can ask in all their friends and there will be room for them. 

“T would say that our home was a combination of our own 
ideas and the architect’s. ‘Uhe scheme of building the house 
in the form of an ‘H’ must be credited to my husband, as also 
the idea of two patios—one in the front and one in the back— 
and it was I who planned and designed the Spanish kitchen. 

“The building is stucco, just ‘off the white, which makes a 
pleasant contrast with the red tile roof. The pool (more prop- 
erly a fountain) is entirely a matter of landscape gardening. 
It is centered in the front patio, and the spray of water gives a 
silvery tinkle which is very pleasant to hear on moonlit nights. 

“If you come in from the wide tree-shaded street of the 
quiet college town, you reach the Casa by a little flagged path 
under oaks and enter the patio, where there is a long cloister, 
and where flowers push against the iron-grilled doors of the 
drawing room and the dining room. 

“In the garden, fitted at an angle in a corner of the wall, is 
the Spanish kitchen, a three-sided open place, all tiles, with 
a gas stove cunningly disguised as an old chest and an ice-box 
concealed behind doors that should rightfully hide stolen 
treasure and pieces of eight. Here there is a grill for chops and 
steaks, big Mexican bowls for salads, a chocolate churn from 
Barcelona, and a silver pitcher from Sao Paulo. 

“Downstairs at La Casa Abierta there is an arcade leading 
into a square library lined with books, the real living room 
of the house, for on these shelves are everyone’s favorites, and 
not a day goes by but what someone is searching for a poem 
or a passage along the lines of multi-colored covers.” 


A. Lawrence Kocher and Albert Frey, Architects 


HE elevated position of this week-end house at Northport provides excellent views of woods and water. 


At the left is a tile guest room. 
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WEEK-END HOUSE 


‘Bae at Northport, Long Island, this week-end house is 
an answer to the urge for nearness to the outdoors with com- 
fort and conveniences. It is also a house intended to provide 
controlled sunlight indoors and direct sunlight on roof. 

It was designed by A. Lawrence Kocher and Albert Frey, 
who designed the Aluminum House at Grand Central Palace 
in 1931. This was the first of the experimental, prefabricated 
houses, built entirely of dry materials. 

The owners wanted an inexpensive shelter on an attractive 
site for week-end use. One of the requirements was that the 
original and maintenance cost should be reduced to a mini- 
mum without sacrifice of convenience, comfort, and relation 
to a wild wooded setting. The cost of the house was fifteen 
hundred dollars, including plumbing and wiring. 


The house is unique in construction. It is supported by six 
light steel columns. ‘The framework is of wood and steel. Its 
outer facing is of heavy painted canvas attached to redwood 
flooring. There are no projecting moldings or trim, and all 
angles of the house are rounded to facilitate stretching the 
canvas over edges. Walls, roof, and floors are insulated with 
Reynolds aluminum foil, which is midway between the inner 
and outer faces of the walls. The interior wall facing is of 
plywood. 

All of the plumbing for the bath and the kitchen is in one 
concentrated space for reasons of economy. The steel spiral 
stairway was placed outside of the house cube because this 
simplified the house framing and no enclosure for stairway 
was required. 
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Sleeping, living and dining spaces make one large room during the day. 


The living floor of the house was raised above the ground 
level because this elevated level gave the best views of water 
and surrounding trees. ‘Iwo entire walls of glass permit the 
fullest views of the two focal points, the water and woodland. 
The elevated position of the living floor gives space for a two- 
car shelter. The space under the house is also utilized as a 
terrace overlooking a garden. The roof terrace is partly cov- 
ered by awnings to permit a sheltered roof area to supple- 
ment the direct exposure to the sun. The tile addition at the 
left serves as a guest room and houses the electrically driven 
pump for water. 

The windows have facilities for controlling the sun by 
awnings and by Revolite curtains on the inside. These cur- 
tains extend from floor to ceiling and are drawn when the 
sun is from the south and west and at night. Similar curtains 


can be drawn so as to subdivide the large living-dining space 
into three bedrooms—all with direct access to the bath. 

The arrangement is for an extremely simple living—with 
flexibility for a variety of uses and utmost floor area. ‘The 
dining room table is of glass with chromium supports, espe- 
cially designed for the house. ‘The chairs are 
canvas of standard make, with one easy chair 


of steel and 
designed by 
Messrs. Kocher and Frey with an entirely new idea in con- 
struction. It is of inflated rubber and may be deflated and 
stored away when not required. The dresser is of enameled 
steel with aluminum counter. Drawers of the cabinet may be 
used from both the kitchen and living room sides. 

This week-end house is admirably suited to its site or to 
any location where distant or near-by views are desired by the 
week-ender who seeks a quiet and restful retreat. 
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Lincoln-Jensen 


Outside stairway leads to roof. 
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